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War Production Over the Top! 


Airplane Output Reaches New Heights with Great 
November Gains 
¥V ARPLANE production hit: new record heights during November, W.P.B. 
Y Chairman Donald Nelson has announced. A total of 9000 fighting planes 


was produced, of which 8789 were immediately transferred to the armed forces. 
The balance, awaiting delivery, will be credited to the December totals. 


Merchant Ship Tonnage Surpasses Record Quotas 
Before Deadline 


ITH one month still to go, America’s shipyard workers had surpassed the 
two-year quota of 24,000,000 tons of merchant ships, Vice-Chairman Vickery 
of the U. 8. Maritime Commission revealed, On December 1, merchant ship 


The average daily production of planes in November was 338. This com- 
pares with a total production of 572 planes during the entire month of July 1940. 


This means that in two days of November 
more planes were turned out than during a 
whole month three years ago. 

Thus, the Government proudly proclaims 
ihe fact that airplane production is now 
fiiteen times greater than in July 1940. 

Bad News for Hitler 

This is the worst news Hitler has ever 
faced. The destruction of German cities 
and military strongholds, one by one, is 
made certain by the tremendous increase in 
American bomber production, made pos- 
sible by American workers. In his official 
report, Mr, Nelson said: 

“Although the sustained accomplishment 
of the aircraft industry and its workers is 
umost unbelievable, the inerease in num- 
hers alone does not tell the whole story. 
Nearly one-half of the airplanes produced 
in July 1940 were trainer types, whereas last 
month's output, was composed in large pro- 
portion of combat types, of which over 1000 
were four-engined bombers. The average 
weght of each airplane produced in No- 
vember was more than double that of those 
produced in July 1940. The total weight of 
arplanes (including spare parts) produced 
in July 1940 was only 2,300,000 pounds; this 
me measure of production effort rose to 
$1,500,000 pounds in November, 1943. 

“Sustained Acceleration” 

“This represents an increase of 35 fold in 
this three and one-third year period. An- 
other measure of progress is sustained ac- 
During the expansion period, 
wonth-to-month increase in weight of out- 
put has averaged 9.4 per cent. 


celeration. 


“Satisfying as this record for November 
i" Mr, Nelson said, “emphasis must. still 
he placed on need by the Services of even 
treater numbers of yet larger planes, as 
hot only must our battle losses be made up 


ut we must continuously add to our striking power, and push home the telling 
hlows now being dealt the enemy.” Adding to all this, it is recalled that last 
April, Navy Secretary Knox predicted the number of combatant vessels in the 
fleet would be more than doubled by the end of the year. Through efforts of the 
Workers this goal was achieved in less than eleven months. 


declared. 
during November. 


bs det only two years after Pearl Harbor, America has 
won the battle of production. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor congratulates the workers of America, 


whose hard and sustained toil has helped to win this 3 


battle which is the key to ultimate victory. 


We believe such congratulations are in order from 
the War Department, the Navy Department, the War 
Production Board, the Maritime Commission and all 
other government agencies concerned. 


But more than these official thanks, we think recog- 
nition of the high order of service rendered by labor 
to the war effort is due from the press, from the radio 
and from the public itself. 


We say this because kind words work wonders, and 
labor has received few kind words thus far. We urge 
this because times are going to get tougher. 


b ieee unquestionably the going is bound to become 

more difficult in the months ahead. In England 
they are worried about “war weariness.” A similar psy- 
chological state may soon develop in this country, espe- 
cially when there are no new production goals to break 
and we enter a period of deliberately reduced produc- 
tion activity. 

That stage already has been reached with regard to 
war construction. Production of armored vehicles and 
of ammunition also is being cut back because we can’t 
use as much as we car produce. At this point, planes 
and ships are the only major categories in which pro- 
duction has not yet reached the ultimate height. 

So, to keep up spirits and morale when the work 
drops off, when contracts are being cancelled and when 
layoffs and unemployment begin, we say this is the 
time to let the workers of America know that we appre- 
ciate the grand job they have done and will continue 


to do. —A.F.L. News Service. 
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tition now -‘onceivable,” 


PRESSMEN PETITION FOR BARGAINING RIGHTS WITH L 


The Los Angeles Times, die-hard 
the “open shop” in that 


bility that the heirs of Gen. Harrison 


ol tl 


exponent of 
city, faces early possi- 
way Otis 
Would have to bow to organized labor, states an ar- 
tiel appearing in last week’s Citizen, official organ 
I the Los Angeles Central Labor Council. In con- 
n with the existing situation, the Citizen further 


needs no imagination to realize that 
would have been just plain impossible 
our domestic and military requireme 
merchant marine will be well rounded and desig: 


deliveries since January 1, 1942, aggregated 25,284,287 tons, Rear Admiral Vickery 
This total included deliveries of 164 ships of 1,692,763 


deadweight. tons 


That figure—for the one month—exceeds the production of 


merchant ships in the entire year of 1941. 
This means that rica has succeeded 


in keeni; Men to our troops 


one” 
-spid Vos ilies, Axis efforts 
vadge of ships by sub- 


grt t 
aiare have been overcome. 


Navy Construction Soars 

Meanwhile, Secretary of the Navy Knox 
announced that navy yards and shipyards 
in November shattered all previous records 
in the construction of fighting ships. Com- 
pleting the best month for the Navy since 
Pearl Harbor, American workers turned out 
more than 250,000 displacement tons of 
naval craft of all types. Two classes of 
combatant ships were outstanding—aireraft 
carriers and destroyer escorts, the ones the 
Navy needs most. 

Admiral Vickery said that if it had been 
possible to supply the shipyards with addi- 
tional ntaterial, they could have turned out 
an even greater tonnage. Six vessels a day 
could have been just as commonplace as 
our present rate of five, if other war indus- 
tries hadn’t had desperate need of steel. 


Admiral’s Praise 


The admiral declared the actual construc- 
tion of the world’s greatest merchant ma- 
rine has been the handiwork of workers 
recruited from every walk of life to learn 
and carry out one of the most difficult tasks 
in history. He said the extent of their con- 
tribution toward victory may best be visual- 
ized by imagining the vessels they had 
built since Pearl Harbor steaming in a col- 
umn at. mile intervals, forming an unbroken 
line extending from Maine to Scotland, or 
from Dutch Harbor to Tokio. 

“The importance of the part the Liberties 
have played in this war,” Admiral Vickery 
declared. “can hardly be overstated. It 
the Allied successes during this past year 
> without the Liberty fleet. Meeting both 
nts now, the composition of our post-war 
ned to meet any type of compe- 


a date be set for the holding of elections to deter- 
mine a collective bargaining agent for newspaper 
pressmen in the T'imes. 

“The request was made after the Times refused to 
voluntarily agree to the holding of an election. The 
question has been under discussion for several months 
now. 

“Whether Chandler wants the election or not is of 


ing of an election would be a fact. 
followed by the Times is 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, se- 
cure in the knowledge that it holds applications for 
membership from the majority 


the Times, is fully aware of the fact that as soon as 


OS ANGELES "TIMES" 


“Attorneys for the Times as much as admitted, 
however, that sooner or later they realized the hold- 


The line being 
a delaying one. Interna- 


of the pressmen at 


“The International Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
‘tts Union (A.F.L.) went before the Tenth Regional 
War Labor Board, Wednesday, with a request that 


little consequence since the setting of a date by the 
War Labor Board makes the holding of the election 
mandatory. 


the War Labor Board sets the date for the election 
it. will get all the votes necessary to make. the unioa 
the recognized bargaining agent.” 
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Launch Fight to Assure High Wage Standards and 
Shorter Hours for Nation's Workers in Post-War Era 


In two official pronouncements, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor took a decisive and emphatic stand 
against wage cuts when the war ends. 

President. William Green, appearing before the 
Truman committee of the Senate, declared that the 
economic safety of America requires shortening of 
working hours in the post-war period without reduc- 
tion of total earnings. 

Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, speaking on 
the “American Forum of the Air,’ warned that low- 
ering of wage income and consequent. curtailment of 
purchasing power would bring about a post-war de- 
pression. 

War-Time Sacrifices 

In his testimony before the Truman committee, 
Green pointed out that by voluntarily offering their 
no-strike pledge to the Government for the duration 
of the war and by acceding to the economic stabili- 
zation program, American workers have sacrificed 
their opportunities for economic advancement during 
war-time. He continued: 

“Workers have relied upon working long hours to 
get income to meet increased living costs. While 
workers are denied the right to increase wage rates to 
accord with increased productivity and employers’ 
capacity to pay, we shall endeavor to restore equity 
by insisting that peace-time hours standards shall 
be established without reductions in earnings. 


Wages As Affecting Costs 

“High wage rates do not necessarily mean high 
labor costs. According to the Census of Manufactures 
for 1939, labor costs in the various industries ranged 
from 5 per cent to 28 per cent. The average rela- 
tionship in all manufacturing was that labor costs 
made up only 16 per cent of the total value of the 
products manufactured. If wages had been raised 5 
per cent, the increased value of the product would 
have been only eight-tenths of one per cent, a sum 
which in many cases would have been readily ab- 
sorbed in profit margin without increase in price of 
goods. But the number of dollars going to the work- 
ers and offering a market for goods produced would 
have been about half a billion. Assuming adequate 
controls against inflation, it is the axiom that the 
greater the national income is, the greater the mar- 
ket.” 

Stern Rejection of Proposal 

President Green sternly rejected a theory advanced 
by members of the Truman cummittee that it would 
be economically advisable for labor to reduce wage 
rates and thereby facilitate increased production at 
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lower costs to consumers. If industry attempts to 
adopt such a plan, he said, “it will be cutting off its 
own nose.” He explained: 

“In manufacturing, when the work-week is re- 
duced from 48 hours to 40 hours, and when the num- 
ber of war workers is reduced by what will undoubt- 
edly be approximately about one-third from the war 
peak, these factors would reduce the annual ‘take 
home’ pay to about one-half of the workers’ income 
at the time of the war peak if no counter-action is 
taken. Thus, if the annual payroll, which is really 
the market for consumer goods, is around $40,000,- 
000,000 at war peak, that market will be reduced to 
around $20,000,000,000 per annum after the war. 
Would not industry prefer to have a market of $40,- 
000,000,000 to compete for rather than one-half that 
size?” 

Reduction of Work-Week 

Secretary Meany expressed a similar point of view 
over the radio forum. He said: 

“After the war ends, labor wants good wages paid 
for the work that labor performs; and labor also 
wants the work-week to be reduced sufficiently so 
as to give work to everyone who seeks a job. In pro- 
posing the payment of high wages by industry after 
the war, labor is not thinking of itself alone but of 
the employer and the nation as a whole. In order to 
keep our factories running steadily, the American 
people must have the purchasing power to buy the 
products of these factories. By this time we should 
all realize that low wages do not make for prosperity 
in America. Wages were low during the depression 
and because wages were low purchasing power was 
low and the depression dragged on—year after year. 

“Have Everyone Working” 

“As to the second point: Labor feels that it is far 
better to have everyone working a 35-hour or a 30- 
hour week when peace returns than to have some 
people working 40 hours and millions of others not 
working at all. In the latter circumstances even those 
who are employed are apprehensive and tend to hold 
on to their money instead of spending it for the 
products that American industry wants to manufac- 
ture and sell, and which must be kept moving into 
the hands of the consumers if the post-war era is to 
be an era of prosperity.” 

pedal Ate ad 7 Ue ee 
CHOOSE A.F.L. AUTO WORKERS 

The employees of the Four Wheel Drive Auto 
Company, Clintonville, Wis., rolled up a big major- 
ity for the A.F.L. Auto Workers’ Union as their bar- 
gaining representative in an election conducted by 
the State Labor Relations Board. The A.F.L. union 
received 807 votes, an independent group 418, and 
the C.LO. 41. 
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State Federation Appeal 
—Protect Small Farmers 


Some time ago an appropriation of $44,000,000 for 
the Farm Security Administration, requested and ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt, was stricken out o{ 
a deficiency appropriation bill in the House. Th: 
Senate, however, restored this amount when jj 
passed the bill, which now goes to a conference 0; 
members from both houses. 

Food Supply Endangered 

The office of the California State Federation of 
Labor warns that it is imperative that this appro- 
priation be made, otherwise the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration will have to liquidate its program. With- 
out the $37,500,000 available for R.F.C. loans, thou- 
sands of family-operated farms will be denied the 
chance to produce, causing a loss of tons of essential 
food for the fighting forces, and civilians. Also, that 
$6,500,000 is absolutely indispensable for the proper 
functioning of the Farm Security Administration. 

The State Federation urges all unions to contact 
their representatives in the House, requesting that 
favorable action be taken on this amended measure; 
that is, to put back into the bill the appropriation 
provided for by the Senate. 

Backs Anti-Inflation Group 

Some time ago the promotion committee for a 
California Farmer-Labor Consumer Organization to 
Combat Inflation called attention to this situation, 
and the State Federation of Labor now is joining 
with that organization in following up this fight to 
deieat the enemies of controlled inflation and of the 
small working farmer. 

“The democratic farm economy based on the 
small farm has traditionally been maintained in our 
country,” the State Federation points out. “Once 
more the enemies of the family-operated farm are 
attacking the rights of these enterprises to exist. At 
the present time there never has been a greater 
demand for food products. Yet they propose to with- 
hold the appropriation which is so essential for the 
proper execution of our ‘Food for Victory’ program.” 

Estimate of Potential Production 

Estimates made by the promotion committee for 
the California Farmer-Labor Consumer Organization 
as to the production of 50,000 farms for 1944 is as 
follows: Milk, 127,000,000 pounds; eggs, 6,500,000 
dozen; beef, 14,800,000 pounds; dry beans, 4,800,000 
pounds; chickens, 3,800,000 pounds; peanuts, 17,000,- 
009 pounds; pork, 22,300,000 pounds; soybeans, 450,- 
000 bushels. 

Contact Your Representative 

The State Federation of Labor emphasizes that 
unless pressure of public opinion is brought to bear 
on the House members of the conference committee, 
which will soon meet to consider the bill as it was 
passed by the Senate, there is great danger that 
the appropriation of $44,000,000 will not be included, 
which would sound the death knell of the Farm 
Security Administration. It is expected that the 
names of the House members of this conference com- 
mittee will be announced through the press. In the 
meantime, the unions can contact their own repre- 
sentatives in the House, requesting that they do 
everything in their power to bring about concu- 
rence in the action of the Senate. 


—_—_——_—_e—___. 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers represents more than 80 per cent of the nation’s 
electric utility employees. 
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Noriega Gives Impressions Gained at Kansas City Conference 


President. Anthony L. Noriega of the California 
state Federation of Labor, returned home Sunday 
rom Kansas City, where he attended the Tenth 
\nnual Conference on Labor Legislation, under an 
sppointment made by Governor Earl Warren. 

Although not at all impressed by the Missouri 
‘limatie conditions which he encountered, Noriega 
vas otherwise pleased with the trip, and enthusiastic 
over the constructive nature of the conference, which 
was in session two days, and was presided over by 
\". S. Seeretary of Labor Frances Perkins. One hun- 
cred and fifty representatives from thirty-one states 
end one from Canada were in attendance. 


Vigorous Attack on Proposal 


The first day’s session, Noriega stated, was devoted 
to a general discussion of labor legislation in all of 
its ramifications, and a brief but vigorous attack on 
pre-employment medical examinations was the high- 
light of the afternoon session. 

Secretary Perkins listened very attentively during 
this discussion, while labor union representatives op- 
posed the various suggestions for state regulations 
that might control pre-employment examination so 
that it could be used as a weapon by employers 
against unions and union members. The Secretary 
of Labor then took the floor, and in the course of 
what Noriega described as highly illuminating and 
comprehensive remarks, made this very emphatic 
stutement : 

Secretary Perkins’ Statement 


“I think I must warn some of you young men 
about a matter of personal liberty. I just can’t bring 
myself to ever indorse any program for pre-employ- 
ment examinations. A thing like that could lead to 
universal fingerprinting; to telling us, for our own 
good, of course, where it is best for us to live and 
work, I don’t believe that Chrysler, or the Govern- 
ment, or any employer needs to know the health of 
everyone in the nation. Think what a Fascist-minded 
government could do witha thing like that!” 

Secretary Perkins’ remarks provoked tremendous 
applause from the delegates, and Delegate Noriega 
points out that this opinion coincides with the posi- 
tion taken by the representatives at the Confer- 
ence, and establishes a precedent to discourage any 
contemplated plan to inaugurate a practice which 
would threaten the very foundations of organized 
labor throughout the country.. 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws 

Another matter which received earnest attention 
at the Conference, and which were also widely criti- 
vized, was the workmen’s compensation laws as they 
now exist in many of the states. With the exception 
of California, most of the state compensation laws 
require disabled persons to sign a waiver that auto- 
matically excludes them from the benefits of such 
luvs. Various delegates pointed out that disabled 
soldiers returning home and seeking jobs would suf- 
fer extreme discrimination, and that they also would 
he denied any protection to which they have a legiti- 
mate privilege. “The obvious injustice of these acts,” 
Delegate Noriega stated, “is accentuated by the fact 
that in California, where such a provision does not 
exist, no hardship has been worked on the state fund, 
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the employers, or any private insurance carriers by 
the absence of this provision.” 


Occupational Hazards 


Considerable time of the Conference was devoted 
to the added occupational hazards discovered in the 
rush of war work. With the stepping-up of produc- 
tion to unprecedented levels, the number of acci- 
dents throughout the country has increased alarm- 
ingly. This has been a greater contribution to the 
loss of production hours than any other factor, and 
has been the concern of governmental agencies and 
employers’ groups, as well as the labor unions, the 
discussion revealed. 

Turning to another field, the delegates compared the 
experiences of the various states in labor legisla- 
tion. This discussion, Noriega reports, brought out 
a number of interesting points which showed the un- 
evenness in the legislatiev history of laws pertain- 
ing to labor, and reflected on the whole an incon- 
sistency in general trends. 

Wartime Working Conditions 

Working conditions in the various states also re- 
ceived the attention of the representatives. This also 
involved industrial relations now existing in the 
various states. 

On the second day of the Conference, which took 
on a more organizational character, Madam Perkins 
appointed a resolutions committee, one of whom 
was John F. Dalton, chief of the California Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement. 

Californian’s Resolution Adopted 

To this committee Delegate Noriega submitted a 
resolution, listed as No. 13, which dealt with labor 
participation in the compilation of cost-of-living 
statistics. The resolution provoked considerable de- 
bate in committee, though receiving final approval. 
In relation to his proposal, Noriega said: “It em- 
bodies the main provisions which we of California 
labor have fought for during many years, and that 
is to check with the technical staff of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics who make the cost-of-living 
survey, so that a truer value of price relations indi- 
cating the inflationary trend may be incorporated in 
these surveys. I consider the passage of this resolu- 
tion a very important step forward, since it has 
been, and still is, a big issue as far as labor is con- 
cerned. Even at the present time, the American 
Federation of Labor is conducting a survey ‘on its 
own’ in order to show that the present cost-of-living 
surveys are not as truly and accurately representa- 
tive of inflationary conditions as they could be. With- 
out the wage earner’s experience with prices, no sur- 
vey can be considered adequate. This resolution 
is intended to achieve such an objective.” 

Numerous Subjects Considered 

A total of twenty-two resolutions was concurred 
in by the Conference, and including, among others, 
the following subjects: National manpower shortage, 


health and safety, labor standards, return to peace- 
time efforts, employment agencies, anti-labor bills, 
industrial home work, second injury compensation, 
U. 8S. Department of Labor, industrial accidents “la- 
bor freeze” order, child labor protection, indorsement 
of H. R. 2800, apprenticeship, safeguarding the health 
of expectant mothers, repeal of the Smith-Connally 
law, uniform labor laws, and right to recover wages 
earned. 


Constructive Gathering 


Delegate Noriega stated that he considered the 
Conference as having been “extremely constructive 
and educational and representing a substantial con- 
tribution to the long fight made by organized labor 
for proper legislation in behalf of workers throughout 
the nation.” He expressed his praise for the fair and 
impartial approach made by the delegates to all 
subjects under discussion, and for the fairness and 
efficiency of Secretary Perkins in presiding over the 
deliberations. 


“Tt was gratifying to know,” Noriega stated, “that 
California, as compared with the other states, is out- 
standing in the progressive character of labor legis- 
lation now on our statute books.” 


Should Continue Co-operation 


He expressed the opinion that in view of the im- 
portance of these conferences, the constructive ap- 
proach which they make toward the various subjects, 
and the need of maintaining close co-operation with 
all who are interested in labor legislation, that Cali- 
fornia should continue to participate in the gather- 
ings, which are held annually. 


Premium Pay for Holiday Overtime 

Work on Christmas and New Year’s Day is subject 
to premium pay requirements under Executive Order 
9240, it is pointed out in Washington. The order, 
which governs the overtime and premium pay prac- 
tices on “all work relating to the prosecution of the 
war,” provides double time compensation for the 
seventh consecutive day worked in the regularly 
scheduled work week, permits more than time and 
one-half compensation where required by employment 
contract for hours in excess of eight a day, or forty 
in any work-week, or for work performed on the 
sixth day worked in any regularly scheduled work- 
week, and limits the number of holidays to six, in- 
cluding Christmas and New Year’s Day.—TInterna- 
tional Labor News Service. 
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Something to Think About 


Those who believe that public debt has no rela- 
tion to the everyday life of working men and 
women might at least study and consider a few 
figures brought to light by Senator O Mahoney of 
Wyoming: “As of August 31, 1943,” states the Senator, 
“the interest obligation of the United States govern- 
ment on its outstanding and guaranteed securities 
amounted to $2,800,000,000. The actual amount of 
interest paid by the government during the year 1943 
amounted to $1,800,000,000. That means that in a 
single year, the interest charge which the United 
States government must meet has increased by 
$1,000,000,009—and the end is not yet in sight ... 

“It was not until 1942 that receipts from individual 
income tax payments aggregated $3,000,000,000. In 
other words, the entire income-tax payments by in- 
dividuals in the United States in 1942 would be re- 
quired to pay the interest that is now accumulating 
in one year upon our national debt... . 

“This comparison clearly delineates the difficulties 
that are involved in a mere dependence upon national 
deficit spending to finance postwar reorganization. 
It is surely not sufficient to say that public spending 
alone can meet the need because we shall owe the 
debt to ourselves, when at the present low rate of 
interest we are carrying an annual interest charge 
which is greater than the normal annual revenues of 
the government through the greater part of our 
national existence.” 

——————q—uW_ 


Workers’ Living Standard 

Various agencies, private and governmental, have 
spread so many stories about wage increases that 
they’ve got everybody, some union members in- 
cluded, believing that the workers’ standard of liv- 
ing has gone up since the war started. 

Now along comes Dr. Joseph Mire, research direc- 
tor of the University of Wisconsin Summer School 
for Workers, at Kenosha, Wis., who says that it’s 
not so. On the contrary, he says (and backs it up, 
too, with the employers’ own weapon: statistics) 
the workers’ standard of living has gone down, not 
up, since Pearl Harbor—in spite of wage increases 
unions have obtained. 

In a 2000-word analysis of income, production, 
working conditions and living costs published in the 
Wisconsin Teamster, official organ of the Wisconsin 
Drivers’ Conference, Mire shows that while over-all 
earnings, even individual earnings, have gone up 
since the war started, enough compensating factors 
are at work to depress living standards below the 
level of December 1, 1941. 

“The charge has been made,” Mire said, “that 
labor is not carrying its share of the burden but is 
exploiting the present emergency to its own advant- 
age. 

“According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, hourly 
earnings in manufacturing industries increased from 
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62.8 cents in 1939 to 90.5 cents in November 1942. 
That increase of 44 per cent is offset, however, 
by the following factors: 

1. A large portion of the money increase is the 
result of overtime earnings and does not represent 
an actual increase in standard of living, since stan- 
dard of living must take into account hours of work 
along with other conditions. 

2. Hundreds of thousands of workers have in- 
creased their technical skill and are now doing more 
important and more efficient work with a corres- 
ponding increase in their pay. 

3. Employment in the upper brackets increased 
faster than employment. in the lower brackets, re- 
sulting in a higher over-all wage average than would 
have been shown otherwise. This is shown by the 
shift from low-paying jobs in non-durable goods 
industry to higher-paying jobs in durable goods in- 
dustry. 

4. Unofficial but conservative estimates show an 
increase in the cost of living of as high as 33 per 
cent. The official cost-of-living index does not take 
into consideration deterioration in the quality of 
goods, which are bought today in inferior quality at 
their former prices. 

5. Income taxes have increased especially for wage 
earners, 

6. Output per man-hour from 1939 to 1941 increased 
10.3 per cent, due mainly to increased labor efficiency 
and application, but in part to use of improved 
machinery. A further increase of 2.5 per cent. is indi- 
cated for 1942. 

These things, Mire declares, more than offset the 
44 per cent increase in gross hourly earnings. 

“Tf we take finally into account that, since Pearl 
Harbor, the majority of workers are investing 10 
per cent of their weekly pay in bonds,” he concludes, 
“it becomes evident that labor has actually suffered a 
seduced living standard and is indeed carrying its war 
share.” 
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Radios to England? 
(From the Ottawa (Kan.) ''Herald'') 

Fight thousand American radio sets have arrived 
‘in England to help relieve a shortage. This news will 
oring loud acclaim in England, and be hailed as a 
vig boost to British morale. It will be greeted by 
zroans in the United States. 

Thousands of Americans who have been obliged 
to do without radio reception weeks at a time be- 
cause they can’t get tubes and other repairs, and 
thousands of others who have no radios at all, are 
likely to feel that sending 8000 to England is over- 
doing lease-lend a bit. The British undoubtedly feel 
their loss of radio entertainment quite as much as 
Americans, but that doesn’t serve to soothe the 
ruffled feelings of many Americans. 

Americans are willing to skimp on necessities, such 
as food, to supply our British allies, but they will 
wonder whether it is necessary to send radios overseas. 

woe 

Have you written to your Senator and Repre- 
sentative? Ask them to approve a comprehensive sub- 
sidy plan to keep the cost of living within bounds, 
and that they defeat. the tax bill “joker” which 
would require unions to disclose their financial data 
for the benefit of labor-haters and anti-union em- 
ployers. 

Ee ae) 

Declaring that “legal prohibition of the mailing of 
race-hatred literature is a two-edged sword that can 
easily be turned against minority groups if the po- 
litical weather changes,” the Workers’ Defense League 
backed up the American Civil Liberties Union and 
Postmaster General Walker in opposing passage of 
the Lynch and Dickstein bills on the subject. The 
League, national non-partisan labor defense agency, 
with headquarters at 112 East Nineteenth street, New 
York City, which has a record of activity in behalf 
of the rights of all minorities, made its position known 
in a letter to Representative Samuel A. Weiss, chair- 
man of the House sub-committee on post offices. 


Union, Employers Agree 
On Program for Post-War 


Labor and management have agreed upon a spe- 
cific post-war program for the electrical construc- 
tion industry, it was revealed last Sunday on the 
A.F.L.’s “Labor For Victory” program over the NBC 
network. 

The four-point program, as disclosed in interviews 
with President E. J. Brown of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and President 
Robert W. McChesney of the National Electrical 
Contractors’ Association, follows: 

Four Specific Points 

1. Immediate assignment of electrical coniractors 
and their skilled working staffs to do repair, installa- 
.ion and maintenance work in shipyards and war 
plants. 

2. Survey of the possibilities of future expansion 
of the industry. This already has been completed 
and shows, Mr. McChesney said, that “the first an- 
iaouncement of peace can be the signal for the great- 
est construction program America has ever seen.” 

3. Application of many new discoveries in increas- 
ing efficiency of operations, which will lower costs to 
he public and result in wider utilization and enjoy- 
ment of electrical installations. 

“Revolutionary Experiment” 

4. Trial of a “revolutionary experiment” involving 
the stabilization of wages and employment on an 
‘annual” basis, as a supplement to the present hourly 
basis of pay. 

Mr. McChesney, representing the employers, said 
adoption of this program was made possible by the 
nigh degree of labor-management. co-operation at- 
tained by the industry, which has the remarkable 
record of not having experienced a single strike in- 
volving wages or working conditions since 1920. 

He declared the electrical contracting industry is 
far ahead of other industries in post-war planning, 
partly because it already faces post-war conditions. 
“Cutbacks” in war construction have reduced build- 
ing activity to the rate of $2,000,000,000 a year, as 
compared with $13,500,009,000 last year and $3,500,- 
900,000 at the low point of the depression. 

President Brown said that the I.B.E.W. is willing 
to try the experiment of stabilizing employment and 
wages on an annual basis “to see if it is sound.” The 
objective, he pointed out, “is to guarantee a higher 
annual income to the workers even though their 
present hourly rate may be lowered.” 

Labor-Management Co-operation 

He said that because of labor-management co-op- 
eration representatives of his union do not have “to 
waste time and energy constantly fighting employers” 
and can thereby devote greater effort to the devel- 
opment of constructive policies, such as the new post- 
war program. 

He emphasized that the union has an important 
interest in post-war planning because the objective 
is to provide jobs for members of the union, includ- 
ing 40,000 now serving in the armed forces. “We 
consider that a sacred obligation,” Brown added. 
“When this war ends, we don’t want to see a disas- 
trous depression in America. We’re going to do our 
part, in teamwork with industry, to start things 
humming.” 

Should Avoid Destructive Taxes 

He urged steps to stimulate business confidence 
and investment confidence in the post-war period 
by avoiding prohibitive or destructive taxes and by 
offering free enterprise a chance to make fair profits. 

At the same time, Brown urged, and McChesney 
agreed, that high wages and high standards for !:- 
bor must go hand in hand with business expansion 
and national prosperity. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
Drivers of garbage collection trucks in Burlington, 
Vt., hold their heads high these days. Emblazoned 
on each side of their trucks is the sign: “Used Vitarin 
Convoy Service.” 
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O'Connell Relates 


(Honoring the anniversary, occurring last week, of 
‘he American Federation of Labor, Station KYA 
‘eatured an interview relating to the life and char- 
icteristics of Samuel Gompers. The text of the 
hroadcast follows.) 


ANNOUNCER: “This week, the six million men and 
women of the American Federation of Labor observe 
ihe sixty-second anniversary of the founding of the 
A.F.L. As part of San Francisco’s observance, Sta- 
tion KYA presents two leaders of the American 
ederation of Labor. On this occasion, which honors 
the founder and first president, Samuel Gompers, it 
is fitting that one of the speakers is a man who was 
un intimate friend of Mr. Gompers—Mr. John O’Con- 
nell, secretary of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Samuel Gompers began his career in the labor move- 
ment as a leader of the Cigarmakers’ Union. So it 
is appropriate that. our second participant is George 
W. Johns, secretary of the Retail Cigar and Liquor 
Clerks’ Union, Local 1089, A.F.L. We present Mr. 
Johns, who will interview Mr. O'Connell. 

Anniversary Occasion 

Mr. JouNsS: “Sixty-two years ago this week, Sam- 
uel Gompers and other champions of American or- 
ganized labor founded the American Federation of 
Labor. This week the more than six million members 
of the A.F.L.—in shipyards, in ordnance plants, in 
factories, in merchant ships and warships on the 
high seas, in the South Pacific jungles and in bombers 
over Germany—are taking note of this birthday. 

“In marking this occasion, we also pay tribute to one 
of the founders of the American Federation of Labor, 
Samuel Gompers, who served as its president over 
forty years, and until his death in 1924. It is a real 
privilege to have with me at the microphone now a 
who who has been for thirty years secretary of the 
San Francisco Labor Council, and who was an inti- 
mate friend of Samuel Gompers. Mr. O’Connell, 
won’t you tell us something about your impressions 
of Mr. Gompers?” 

Beginning of Acquaintanceship 

Mr. O’ConNELL: “It’s not an easy job to put into 
words the affection one had for a great man, who was 
known to millions of the plain working people of 
America as ‘Sammy.’ I first met him in 1904, when 
he presided over the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, which met in San Francisco that 
year. At that same time he was presented with a 
medal by the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, and ever 
afterward he was mighty proud of that medal.” 

Jouns: “Mr. O’Connell, I’ve seen photographs of 
Samuel Gompers, and I’ve often wondered what he 
looked like.” 

O’ConnELL: “He was a homely little man, short 
and heavy set. When I first met him, he had thin- 
ning hair, in little gray patches. The thing that first 
impressed one about him was his eyes, behind his 
rimless glasses. They were the friendliest eyes you 
ever saw, frank and honest and warm, with a kind of 
twinkle. 

Striking Characteristics 

“But there was nothing soft about him. I remem- 
ber how those eyes would flash with fury—like the 
tine he thought a labor injunction was wrongly is- 
sued. And how he fought to win the constitutional 
nzhts of the common man! There was something of 
Lincoln’s quality in Gompers. He was never too 
busy to sit down and talk with a man who had a 
problem. Whether it was Judge Gary, president of 
United, States Steel, or a humble teamster, ‘Sam’ 
Gompers would give him the same respect.” 

Jouns: “Mr. O’Connell, I’ve heard that Gompers 
used to lecture at the big universities, like Harvard 
and Yale. Was he a well-educated man?” 

O’ConnetL: “He was an extremely well educated 
pcrson, but he never had a chance to go to college. 
Ail his learning was what he got ‘on his own. As 
ycu know, Gompers came to this country as a child. 
H» was born to a poor Dutch-Jewish family in Lon- 
den in 1850. When he came to the United States as 
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a youngster, they didn’t have all the fine free public 
schools we have today. One of his first jobs was 
as a cigarmaker. ‘Sammy’ used to get a kick when 
he’d tell me about the ‘University’ he attended. 

“He was a ‘reader’ in his cigar factory. He'd read 
aloud from books on politics, history and economics 
while the others were working. And the fellows would 
take turns reading. The worker who gave up his time 
to read was compensated by having the other work- 
ers put on his bench the completed cigars he could 
have himself rolled in that time. ‘Sammy’ always had 
a group of people around him. Even when he be- 
came president of the A.F.L. he’d still find time to 
chat, and he could talk common sense about almost 
any subject under the sun.” 


Had Two Special “Hobbies” 


Jouns: “Do you recall some of his hobbies, Mr. 
O’Connell?” 

O’ConneLi: “He was a real ‘bug’ about photog- 
raphy. I recall seeing him once talking heatedly with 
a group of people, and I thought I’d learn the real 
inside story of American labor. But it was only 
‘Sammy’ giving a lecture on instantaneous photog- 
raphy. Another hobby of his was playing the violin. 
And he was quite a player, too. He could play any- 
thing from ‘Kol Nidre,’ which he heard at his syna- 
gogue, to an Irish jig Mike Casey and I taught him. 

“I remember one time also when he came to San 
Francisco and he called me and his other San Fran- 
cisco friends, and we had dinner. He always scintil- 
lated when he had people around him, and he was 
very impressive whenever he spoke. I recall the time 
he was invited to speak at the Commonwealth Club 
and he made a terrific impression on the businessmen. 
‘Sammy’ had a sense of humor and always appre- 
ciated a good joke. But to him, the rights of the 
common man were no laughing matter.” 

Outstanding Events 

Jouns: “Mr. O’Connell, what is there in your mind 
that stands out the most when you think about Mr. 
Gompers?” 

O’ConneELL: “There are so many vivid pictures 
that it’s hard to recall just one. I think how proud 
he looked when he was with his wife, Sophie, and 
daughter, Sadie, and the way they used to humor 
him when they tried to have him slow down the 
pressure of his work and travel. 

“But the thing that stands out the most in my 
mind is the way he acted the last. week of his life. 
He insisted on going down to Mexico in December, 
1924. We all tried to discourage him from the stren- 
uous trip, but he wouldn’t hear of it. He gave the 
opening address at the A.F.L. convention in 1924 in 


Admiral Sends Christmas 
Greetings to Workers 


“As you continue to strengthen us with the arms 
we need, we shall strike the enemy with ever in- 
creasing force and decisiveness,’ Admiral Ernest J. 
King, Commander-in-Chief of the U. 8. Fleet, said 
in a Christmas message to the men and women in 
war plants producing for the Navy. The message in 
full follows: 

“On behalf of our fighting sailors, marines and 
coast guard, at close grips on this traditional day of 
peace with enemies who have spread war and car- 
nage over the earth, I extend warmest greetings to 
you men and women backing us up so magnificently 
on the home front. We have already dealt the foe 
many heavy blows. We shall strike him with ever 
increasing force and decisiveness as you continue to 
strengthen us with the arms we need. 

“The course on which we are set. will not be tra- 
versed, however, without much labor and battle. But 
united and undaunted, we cannot fail. We wil! win 
through to the lasting peace that lies beyond vic- 
tory.” 


Five 


His Observations of Gompers 


E] Paso, Texas. At this last convention he attended, 
he summed up pretty well the ideals that inspired 
his life and that inspire all of us in the A.F.L. today. 
Mr. Johns, you have that statement Gompers made, 
haven’t you?” 

Jouns: “Yes, I have it right here. And I think 
these words hold just as much today as when Gom- 
pers said them 

“As I Survey the Problems” 


(Reading) : “‘As I review the events of my 
sixty years of contact with the labor move- 
ment, and as I survey the problems of today 
and study the opportunities of the future, I 
want to say to you—men and women of the 
American labor movement—do not reject the 
cornerstone upon which labor’s structure has 
been builded; but base your all upon volun- 
tary principles, and illumine your every prob- 
lem by consecrated devotion to that highest 
of all purposes, human well-being in the full- 
est, deepest sense. 

“We have tried and proved these prin- 
ciples in economic, political, social and inter- 
national relations. They have been tried and 
not found wanting. Where we have tried 
other ways, we have failed... . As we move 
upward to higher levels, a wider vision of 
service and responsibility will unfold itself. 
Let us keep the faith. There is no other 
way.’” 

Creed of an American 

O’ConnELL: “That’s certainly the creed of a real 
American. And that’s why Rowland Harvey Hill in 
his fine biography, ‘Samuel Gompers—Champion of 
the Toiling Masses,’ says this Dutch-Jewish immi- 
grant from London became more American than 
many Americans. Perhaps after all it is immigrants 
like Gompers who have given us the American spirit. 
I know that as long as I live I’ll never forget the last 
words ‘Sammy’ spoke shortly before death claimed 
him in the hospital in El Paso, Texas, on December 
13, 1924. His last words were: ‘God bless our Amer- 
ican institutions. May they grow better day by day.” 

Wou!d Be Proud Today 

Jouns: “That’s certainly an ideal all Americans 
are fighting for today. And I know that if ‘Sammy’ 
Gompers could come back today he’d be mighty 
proud of the production records the men and women 
in organized labor are setting. Take the record of 
production of steel, the mightiest sinew of war. Well, 
steel production this year is almost double what it 
was in 1939. Aluminum production is three times the 
1939 rate. Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox said 
that by the end of 1948 the size of our navy will be 
doubled over what it was at the beginning of the 
year. Production of ‘shooting’ weapons and tools of 
war increased eizht times last year over 1941. How 
was this speed-up in production made possible? What 
would you say, Mr. O’Connell?” 

O'ConnELL: “Well, back in the first World War I 
heard President Wilson pay tribute to ‘Sam’ Gom- 
pers at the A.F.L. convention. And the President 
said these words, which are just as true in this war: 


Quotes Woodrow Wilson 

“Tf we are true friends of freedom—our 
own or anybody else’s—we will see that the 
power of this country and the productivity 
of this country is raised to its absolute maxi- 
mum—and that absolutely nobody is allowed 
to stand in the way of it. When I say that 
nobody is allowed to stand in the way, I do 
not mean that they shall be prevented by the 
power of the Government, but by the power 
of the American spirit. 

“While we are fighting for freedom, we 
must see among other things that labor is 
free, and that means a number of interesting 
things. It means .. . that the conditions of 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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O'Connell Interviewed on 


Observations of Gompers 
(Continued from Page Five) 


labor are not rendered more onerous by the 
war, but also that we shall see to it that the 
instrumentalities by which the conditions 
of labor are improved are not blocked or 
checked. That we must do. That has been 
the matter about which I have taken pleasure 
in conferring with your president, Mr. Gom- 
pers. I want to express my admiration of his 
patriotic courage, his large vision, and his 
statesmanlike sense of what has to be done. I 
like to lay my mind alongside of a man that 
knows how to pull in harness. The horses 
that kick over the traces will have to be put 
in a corral.’ ” 


Jouns: “That certainly hits the nail on the head 
today, too. In a few days—December 15, to be ex- 
act—we’ll be observing another birthday that I know 
meant a lot to Samuel Gompers—the anniversary of 
the Bill of Rights.” 


Reverence for U. S. Constitution 

O’ConNELL: “Yes, you might say his life was dedi- 
cated to seeing that the Constitution and its Bill of 
Rights were assured to every American, whatever 
his origin, his race or creed. Like Lincoln, Gom- 
pers wanted every American to have a fair chance 
in the race of life. He believed every American, as 
an equal partner in democracy, was entitled to enjoy 
the right to work, the right to speak, freedom of the 
press, and fair trial. 

Characteristics of a Pioneef 

“Someone has said that Gompers was a frontiers- 
man. Anyone who knew him as I did will admit he 
had the virtues and some of the faults of the fron- 
tiersmen. He couldn’t stand red tape and fancy talk 
when there was a job to be done. But he could get 
two bitterly opposed men to sit down and talk things 
over and make a peaceable decision fair to both 
sides. He had the moderation of a pioneer and the 
unselfish courage of a pioneer, who plans and builds 
not only for himself but for others. He dreams and 
sees visions of a better world, not merely for him- 
self but for others, in the hope that their children 
and their children’s children will realize the dreams. 
‘Sam’ Gompers was a pioneer in widening the human 
boundaries and spiritual life of America. He fought 
for human freedom and the rights of the common 
man so that more could share equally in the fruits of 
their labor and the duties of being an American. 
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Labor Council Meetings 


The session of the San Francisco Labor Council 
to be held tonight (Friday) will be the closing 
one for the year. On recommendation of the 
executive committee, the Council last week voted 
to suspend its meetings for the coming two weeks, 
due to the fact that the dates fall on the eves 
of Christmas and New Year. The next meeting 
following that of tonight, therefore, will be held 
on January 7. During the interim of meetings 
subjects demanding immediate attention will be 
brought before the executive committee of the 
Council. 


Today, the men and women in the American Feder- 
ation of Labor are inspired by Gompers’ ideals. 

“Just as Gompers was a great leveler in urging 
partnership of all Americans in our common job, so 
the present president. of the A.F.L., William Green, 
urges teamwork by all Americans. Just the other day 
Mr. Green said that ‘total victory will not be com- 
plete unless the destruction of the Axis power is ac- 
companied by the promulgation throughout the world 
of freedom, democracy and social and religious lib- 
erty for all races and creeds. Let us resolve that our 
coming victory over our enemies will bring the end, 
for all time, of religious and racial persecution, and 
mark the beginning of a new era in human rela- 
tions.’ ” 

Ideals and Inspiration Live On 

Jounxs: “And I see in this week’s issue of local 
labor papers there is an article by Eugene P. Block 
in tribute to Samuel Gompers, which says in part: 
‘Playing a decisive role in winning this people's war, 
American organized labor is inspired by Gompers’ 
ideals. The Smiths and the Joneses, the Kellys and 
Cohens on the production lines are partners in turn- 
ing out the weapons for our Colin Kellys, Meyer 
Levins and Dorrie Millers on the firing lines. . . . 
Not only are we partners in turning out more planes, 
tanks, ships and guns, we are also united in resisting 
the efforts of Nazi and native termites of democracy 
to divide and conquer us and weaken production by 
setting Christian against Jew, worker against em- 
ployer, native against foreign-born, negro against 
white. The men and women of the A.F.L. want our 
partnership in wartime to extend to a co-operative 
peace which embraces all the people in one free 
world.’ ” 

O’ConNELL: “That’s certainly an outlook Samuel 
Gompers would heartily subscribe to if he were alive 
today, on this sixty-second anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor.” 

— oe 
NEGRO PERSONNEL IN NAVY 

Negro personnel in the Navy now numbers over 
74,000, and of that number almost 10 per cent, or 
7100, are in the famous Seabees, the Navy Depart- 
ment has announced. Of the others, approximately 
6000 negro enlisted men are serving at twelve naval 
ordnance stations. 
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END OF THE ARGUMENT 

Father: “There’s plenty of time for Lizzie to 

think of getting married. Let her wait until the 


right man comes along.” Mother: “Why, Father, I 
don’t see why she should wait—I didn’t.” 
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Patterson New Business 
Agent of Machinists 1327 


At the election of officers held last Tuesday bh» 
Production and Acronautical Machinists, Lodge 1327, 
Robert Patterson was elected business agent to suc- 
ceed John FE. Byrnes, who has entered the nation’s 
armed service. 

For the remaining principal offices the incumbeni< 
were unopposed. Following is the roster of officials, 
committee members and delegates for the ensuing 
term. Unless otherwise designated as “new,” all are 
incumbents in their respective positions: 

President, Clifford Miller; vice-president, Mansor 
Halverson; recording secretary, Ivy Hays; financi:| 
secretary, Emmett Campion; treasurer, Delbert 
Fouch; conductor, Frank Scherf; sentinel, Charles 
Woods; trustee, Claude Walton. 

Executive Board members—Vivian Armour, Jo- 
seph Bernard, Lucille Jackson, Edward Lee, Margaret 
Linhares, Lejeune Sarra, Jessie Anderson (new), 
Hilda Hulquist, William Lee, Hal Nichols, Wallace 
Pierce, Romolo Vergano. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Delbert Fouch, 
Robert Patterson, Manser Halverson (new). 

Delegates to San Francisco Labor Council—Jessie 
Anderson, Emmett Campion, Alan Carr (new), Ed- 
ward Lee, Jacquelin McNeil (new), Francis March- 
banks (new), Clifford Miller, Hal Nichols 
Robert Patterson (new), Wallace Pierce (new). 


(new), 


Delegates to Machinists’ Conference—Edward Lee, 
Clifford Miller; delegate to Bay Cities Metal Trades 
Council, Emmett Campion; delegate to Union Label 
Section, Al Lamas (new). 
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Labor Radio Feature for Christmas 

Arrangements are being made for a special Christ- 
mas labor broadcast on Sunday, December 26, on the 
A.F.L. “Labor For Victory” radio program, over the 
N.B.C. nation-wide network. The feature of the 
broadcast will be a two-way trans-Atlantic talk be- 
tween American workers now touring war plants in 
Great Britain and representatives of the A.F.L. and 
C.1.0. in Washington. 
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Birth Anniversary of Dr. Koch 


Last Saturday was the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Dr. Robert Koch, discoverer of the tubercle 
bacillus, it is pointed out by the San Francisco Tuber- 
culosis Association, which organization sponsors the 
local sale of Christmas Seals. 

When the first Christmas Seal sale was held in 1907 
there was no thought of timing it with the anniver- 
sary of the man who made possible the greatest 
progress in the fight against tuberculosis. 

Koch still had three more years to live and though 
his discovery was then twenty-five years old, the 
real fight on tuberculosis was still in its infancy. A 
birthday gift on his twenty-fifth birthday from his 
wife—a_ microscope—set Koch on the trail of the 
elusive cause of tuberculosis. Before he could identify 
the germ he had to be able to see it, and that meant 
discovery of a dye that would stain it. Koch found 
his dye and then by experiment after experiment 
proved that the rod-shaped organism, revealed by the 
microscope, was the one and only cause of tuberct- 
losis. 


With the Christmas Seal sale still continuing al 
the local Tuberculosis Association’s headquarters. 
604 Mission street, a last-minute reminder is made 
to those who have not yet purchased their Seals to 
do so, and thus help to insure the drive’s success 
“for health on the home front” in 1943. 
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Report on Operation of 
Manpower Regulations 


[Following is the text of a statement issued from 
ihe regional office of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, 1355 Market street, last Tuesday, in reference 
(9 the operation thus far of the manpower regula- 
tions recently placed in effect in this area.] 


The strictest labor controls ever applied in Amer- 
ica have been made to work on the West Coast, 
through the voluntary co-operation of labor and man- 
ugement. Home town, “grass roots” guidance and 
energy have developed the West Coast manpower 
program into a useful tool for increased production 
of ships, airplanes and other munitions of war. 

This was the verdict of the Regional W.M.C. Com- 
mittee yesterday [Tuesday], announced by William 
\. Hopkins, regional director of the War Manpower 
Commission, in concluding two days of intensive sur- 
vey and analysis of the much-debated West Coast 
plan. 

“Common Sense Administration” 

“Flexibility, lack of paperwork, and common sense 
administration of the controlled referral plan has 
channeled labor where it will best serve the war ef- 
fort,” the Regional Committee unanimously declared. 

The directive was issued by James F. Byrnes, di- 
rector of War Moblization, after consultation with 
Bernard Baruch and Paul V. McNutt, and delivered 
to West Coast management, labor and government 
officials to make it work. Washington left us free to 
develop and adapt the manpower plan into an effec- 
tive war tool. 

“This Regional Committee, composed of labor and 
management representatives, with jurisdiction over 
five western states, has general supervision over the 
administration of the plan. We have authorized local 
modifications where needed. The ‘high octane’ pro- 
duction punch that is doing the job comes from Area 
Labor-Management committees—the home town rep- 
resentatives of labor and industry.” 

Northwest Logging Problems 

Particular attention was paid to logging problems 
in the Northwest. Reports indicated that the sta- 
bilization program has not yet had the full desired 
effect, and modifications are necessary. 

L. C. Stoll and A. F. Hardy, W.M.C. state direc- 
tors for Oregon and Washington, respectively, were 
named with Dean Ballard and R. T. Gilman as a 
special committee to counsel with management and 
abor in the lumber industry to work out the logging 
roblems. 

Reports from Various Areas 

James P. Blaisdell, state director of the War Man- 
ower Commission for Northern California, declared 
that there has been a definite and substantial reduc- 
tion in stated needs of employers. The ceiling tech- 
nique embodied in the West Coast Manpower Plan 
ts compelled a greater realization of employers 
for greater utilization of labor. 


H. R. Harnish, Southern California state director 
of the W.M.C., declared that records show transfer 
of 189,000 persons from non-essential to more critical 
War jobs within the past eight months, 

A. F. Hardy, state manpower director for Washing- 
‘on, reported that manpower needs in Washington 
have dropped, partly because the West Coast Man- 
power Plan has effected a better distribution of the 
wailable supply of labor. 

l.. C. Stoll, state manpower director for Oregon, 
declared elimination of unrestricted hiring resulted 
in revised labor requirements, turnover of men has 
heen lowered by 4 per cent, and women by 3 per 
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cent. Production remains undiminished, even though 
ceilings are reduced by a third. 

State Manpower Director William Royle of Ne- 
vada said the West Coast Manpower Plan will be 
voluntarily extended to that state in the near fu- 
ture. The directive does not require institution of 
the plan in Nevada, but its operation on the Coast 
has shown its effectiveness. 

Robert Kendall, state manpower director in Ari- 
zona, declared: “The records on copper production 
for the war show the lowest rate of job changing 
since records have been kept. 

After hearing the reports of the state directors the 
Regional Committee agreed that continued and in- 
tensified work would be necessary to end laobr short- 
ages which still exist. 

Extension of the plan to govern referrals of addi- 
tional groups of workers is contemplated in several 
areas, 

Measure the Effect of Plan 


“The effectiveness of the West Coast. Manpower 
Plan can best be measured by comparison with labor 
conditions on the West Coast last summer. At that 
time the labor market and labor demands were cha- 
otic,” the committee said. “Now production urgency 
committees tie schedules to the tactical needs of 
commanders in the fields. Manpower Priorities com- 
mittees assign to war industries the minimum num- 
ber of workers essential to produce those war goods. 
Local labor-management committees oversee the 
priorities committees, keying war production to local 
conditions.” 

Turnover has been reduced in all areas, the regional 
committee stated. Next development in the man- 
power situation will be increasing attention to man- 
power utilization. 

It was stated there is increasing public acceptance 
of the West Coast Manpower Plan as workers and 
war industry alike realize the worker referral plan 
dovetails into local labor supply. 

Committee Members in Attendance 


Members of the committee in attendance at the 
meeting were: C. J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer, 
California State Federation of Labor (A.F.L.); Philip 
Connelly, president, California State C1.0.; James 
A. Taylor, Washington State Federation of Labor; 
C. J. Born, general chairman, District No. 89, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, San Francisco; 
J. H. Kindleberger, president, North American Avi- 
ation, Inglewood; Dean Ballard, Seattle Distributors’ 
Association, Seattle; Philip A. Coxon, Moore Dry- 
dock Corporation, Oakland; J. J. Sullivan, assistant 
personnel manager, Southern Pacific Company, San 
Francisco; William Darsie, Walnut Grove, Calif. 
and R. T. Gilman, Columbia River District Council 
No. 5, International Woodworkers of America, Port- 
land. 
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Tomorrow Night— Your Tin Cans 

Once again the monthly call comes to “put out 
your tin cans’—tomorrow (Saturday) night. The 
“Salvage for Victory” campaigners stress the need 
to put out the cans Saturday night, not to wait until 
Sunday morning, as the collectors are likely to arrive 
before many persons are up. And remember: “It’s a 
Sin to Waste Tin.” 
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Certifies El] Centro Dispute 
To National Labor Board 


Word was received Tuesday at the office of the 
California State Federation of Labor that the U. S. 
Conciliation Service has certified the dispute between 
the unions and the Imperial Valley Irrigation Dis- 
trict to the War Labor Board. As soon as the cer- 
tification papers are submitted to the New Case 
Committee of the War Labor Board, this committee 
will decide whether or not the board will assume 
urisdiction. 

The State Federation has been pushing this case, 
and it is understood also that the A.F.L. members 
on the War Labor Board have been extremely active 
toward obtaining the board’s intervention in this 
situation to prevent catastrophic developments. 


Hearings on City Salaries 

Beginning last Tuesday, the City Civil Service 
Commission has been holding hearings each eve- 
ning on the proposed salary standardization sched- 
ules to be presented to the Board of Supervisors 
for incorporation in the 1944-45 budget. Different 
classifications were taken up at each hearing, accord- 
ing to a previously prepared and announced pro- 
gram, which was presented at the meeting of the 
Labor Council last week. 

The last of the scheduled hearings will be held this 
(Friday) evening, December 17, at 8 o’clock, in the 
chambers of the Board of Supervisors, and will cover 
the following classifications: Legal, Medical, Nurs- 
ing, Recreation, Welfare, Library, and Art and 
Museum. 
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Wartime Jobs for Women 

It is announced that approximately five hundred 
women per week have been served at the Wartime 
Job Information Center, 166 O’Farrell street, since 
its inception, and that approximately 50 per cent of 
these were immediately placed on jobs. Others have 
been given information according to their needs, or 
have been referred to training classes. 

Jobs for women car cleaners, janitors, power ma- 
chine operators, factory workers, and house mothers 
at Child Care Centers are among openings now 
available. Duties of the house mother at a Child 
Care Center are those of preparing and serving meals 
and washing dishes for the food service as given to 
children at the Center. Teachers and professional 
recreation directors handle other duties. 
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Run o' the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 

Regular meeting of the union will be held this 
Sunday, December 19, 1 p.m., at the Labor Temple. 
Business of importance to both commercial and 
newspaper printers will come up at that time, as the 
scale committee will present a report covering both 
branches, and at this writing it is believed proposals 
will be presented to both job and newspaper mem- 
bers for their acceptance or rejection. Don’t make 
any date which will interfere with your attendance 
on Sunday, but be there and participate in consider- 
ation of affairs vital to yourself and your union. 

E. B. (“Bones”) Anderson, retired member of No. 
21 and the Examiner chapel, who resides in Oakland, 
spent this week visiting at. the home of his daughter, 
Miss Dorothy Stammer, 2601 Greenwich street, this 
city. Anderson, who is 83 years of age, is this year 
celebrating the sixtieth anniversary of his initiation 
into San Francisco Typographical Union. He is also 
entertaining his son, Commander E. R. (Robert) 
Anderson, of the public relations division in the 
Eleventh District, whose station is at the Navy base 
in San Diego. The younger Anderson was formerly 
an apprentice member of No, 21. 

H. A. Dunham, formerly of the Mercury Press 
chapel, and who left here more than a year ago to 
take a position in the printing department at Santa 
Ana Air Base, has redeposited his card with No. 21. 
He arrived back in the city on Friday of last week. 

A. W. Swenson, whose departure from the city with 
the intention of locating in Seattle was reported in 
last week’s Lasor Carton, returned to the city on 
Monday. He reported that. his decision to immediately 
return to San Francisco came after a fruitless search 
for living quarters in the Northwest city and the 
necessity of bucking “chow lines” for an hour in 
order to obtain a meal—to say nothing of prices 
charged for said “meals.” 

Sgt. Dave Koblik, of the McDougal Press chapel, 
who was assigned to detached duty in San Francisco 
last October, and has remained in the city since that 
time, returned last Friday to his Army station at 
Camp White, near Medford, Ore. 

Scale Committeeman O. H. Mickel of the Examiner 
chapel, accompanied by his wife and mother, left 
this week for Texas, where they will spend two 
weeks visiting relatives and friends in and around 
El Paso. 

Last Sunday afternoon representatives of scale 
committees of unions throughout northern California 
gathered in San Francisco to participate in a round- 
table discussion covering scale negotiations and con- 
ditions affecting procedure followed by committees 
under present conditions. The meeting was presided 
over by International Representative Ralph E. Mer- 
cer. Representatives of the War Labor Board and 
War Manpower Commission, who had been invited 
to address the assemblage, gave interesting informa- 
tion on latest decisions and directives by these two 
fovernment agencies and answered numerous ques- 
tions regarding past and present methods of dealing 
with the Labor Board and the affect of recent direc- 
tives by the Manpower Commission. Included among 
those attending this four-hour session, from ten 
jurisdictions in northern California, were the follow- 
ing: Sacramento, L. L. Hottman and C. O. Badgley; 
Oakland, Don K. Stauffer, Jack Austin and R. H. 
Harris; Stockton, Leo Morgan, N. L. Freitas Jr., 
Lester G. Rose and Ralph E. Mercer; Fresno, Charles 
McNally; San Mateo, Howard Eden, Harry Moore, 
B. H. Tamplin and Thomas Callaghan; Vallejo, Tod 
C. Lynn: Santa Rosa, Paul L. Richard and L. V. 
Hufft; Richmond, Ira E. Cole; San Rafael, M. A. 
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Typographical Union Referendum 


Official returns from the recent referendum elec- 
tion held by the International Typographical 
Union on three propositions were announced from 
Indianapolis last Wednesday, as follows: 

No. 1 (increase in per capita tax)—For, 26,947; 
Against, 21,440. Majority for, 5507. 

No. 2 (A.F.L. affiliation)—For, 23,366; Against, 
24,591. Majority against, 1,225. 

No. 3 (regarding publication of Jowrnal)—For, 
16,358; Against, 21,535. Majority for, 4,823. 


Andrade, Leonard Tibbot and John H. Schroeder Jr.; 
San Francisco, Leroy F. Bennets, Joseph P. Bailey, 
Cliff M. Smith and F. E. Holderby. 

R. L. Thomas, of the Chronicle machine room, 
and wife this week received a telegram informing 
chem that their son, First Lieut. R. L. Thomas Jr., 
had been reported missing in action in the European 
cheater of war. Until recently Lieutenant Thomas 
was pilot of a photo reconnaissance plane—equally 
as dangerous as a fighting craft; as his only defense 
lay in the speed of his plane. Two months ago he 
was transferred to duty as pilot of a fighter with the 
#ighth Air Force. With two years’ service in the 
Air Force, he had previously been hospitalized when 
he was involved in a crackup in Maine a year ago, 
at which time he was returned to Hamilton Field. 
He was sent across last May. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
are hoping that their son made a landing and was 
taken prisoner, and word to that effect will be wel- 
come to every member of No. 21. 

Christmas greetings from Stars and Stripes, official 
publication of the Army Invasion Forces in the 
African theater, were received by the union and 
numerous chapels and members of No. 21, thanks to 
Staff Sergeant Jack Begon of the Chronicle makeup 
lepartment, now in charge of the composing room 
of the Army paper. 

R. R. (“Bob”) Roberts, formerly a member of the 
Call-Bulletin chapel who left here in 1942, sent 
Shristmas greetings to members of that chapel from 
his station in India. 

In a letter to friends in the Chronicle chapel, Chief 
Printer Allan Hart, now in the South Seas, says he 
‘expects his tour of duty is about up.” Which means 
we believe, he is looking forward to a furlough 
home in the near future. 


In a letter to Charles W. Lyon of the Examiner 
vroofroom, R. L. (“Dick”) Drake, who until a year 
ago held a proof desk on that paper, sends regards 
to all his friends here. Retiring from active work at 
‘he trade in September of 1942, after around ten 
vears’ affiliation with No. 21, Drake left for St. 
Petersburg, Fla., informing one and all that it was 
‘he intention of both Mrs. Drake and himself te 
-onfine their activities to soaking in sunshine and 
‘Yeading a quiet and peaceful life. How near right 
‘hey were in their expectations is evidenced by an- 
nouncement in the St. Petersburg labor paper that 
4esides serving that local on its executive committee 
ond participating in numerous statewide campaiene 
‘n combatting open shop moves, and organization 
of a weeklv labor forum. he has just recently been 
slected president of the Florida Tvnographical Con- 
‘erence, one of the most influential labor posts, in 
that state. In a lenethy article describing his many 
vast activities in the labor movement, the paper 
oes on to state that Mr. Drake now has the unusual 
distinction of having headed the associated typo- 
eraphical unions of two states, having formerly held 
the office of president of the Michigan Federation 
 Tvpographical Unions, at which time he had occa- 
‘ion to annear before the Michigan Legislature and 
‘he New York State Assembly on Inhor questions 
“Dick” savs his health continues excellent, although 
he is having trouble with his eyes. 


Chairman Guy Todd of the Call-Bulletin chavel 
this week became a home-owner in Rerkelev. Guv 
tolls us his decision to nurchase the home in which 
his family had been residing was brought about bv 
eonvincine evidence that if he did not act at onee 
the proverty would be sold, and he* would be left 
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with no home at all. Another member of Todd’s 
chapel, Myron Douglas, is considering the purchase 
of a home in the East Bay section. : 

Oliver Weakley of the Call-Bulletin chapel, who 
has been under a doctor’s care for several weeks, was 
advised on Monday to remain away from his work 
until his condition is improved, which will probably 
be a week or ten days. 

Mrs. F. N. Leach, wife of Fred Leach of the 
Recorder proofroom, who had been confined to her 
home for two weeks with an attack of influenza, had 
fully recovered the first of this week. 

The composing room force of the Call-Bulletin, 
according to Chairman Todd, has contributed $5( 
to date for the Veterans’ Hospital Christmas Fund 

C. C. Linsday, who arrived in San Francisco last 
week for a visit with his sister, Mrs. F. E. Holderby, 
and family, left on Tuesday afternoon for Seattle, 
where he is an employee of the Government in con- 
nection with the Coast. Guard. 


Woman’s Auxiliary No. 21—By Mable A. Skinner 

A final reminder is here made of the auxiliary’s 
Christmas party and bazaar, which will be held next 
Tuesday evening, December 21, in Red Men’s build- 
ing, 240 Golden Gate avenue. The program will be- 
gin at. 8 o’clock. There will be a Christmas tree, pre- 
sided over by Santa Claus, entertainment features, 
and home-cooked foods, while lovely hand-made ar- 
ticles will be offered for sale at the bazaar. In ref- 
erence to the latter, we again express pride in the 
infants’-wear department which the committee has 
established, and the bazaar as a whole presents a fine 
opportunity to purchase gifts. Come—and bring your 
family and friends, for an enjoyable evening as the 
auxiliary’s guests. 


News Chapel Notes — By L. L. Heagney 

The war effort shows no indication of slackening, 
is Bill Leslie can testify. Each winter Leslie, a pen- 
sioner machinist who consented last summer to 
1elp out in the manpower shortage, goes to a warm 
spot; that is, such was his custom, although so far 
he is unable to get accommodations in Los Angeles, 
Long Beach, San Diego, Phoenix or Yuma. 

That other machinist sub. Vernon MacCarter, may 
Se at sea by now. On severing his connection with 
he chapel last week, MacCarter said he expected 
o sail shortly as a deck engineer. 

For some time the chapel has been mailing candy 
ind smokes to members in the armed forces. Just 
ecently, however, the process was reversed when 
doward Paul sent us cigars via Chairman Abbot— 
he unusual event due to the arrival of Miss Marcia 
Jeanne Paul on November 26. The Pauls are sta- 
‘ioned at Port Angeles, Wash. 

Without a doubt Carl Madsen will never disgrace 
‘his chapel again. He left his cap on his bunk at the 
Farragut (Idaho) naval training station, during in- 
‘pection, he writes, and the consternation his for- 
xetfulness created among officers and men aroused 
. storm of adverse comment. Carl was banished to 
‘he laundry boiler room, and that he might not brood 
ver the catastrophe too much, he was permitted to 
yaint the walls and machinery. 

The fellow who said Cupid can’t be stopped could 
have known his bermudas. Certainly a world war 
lidn’t prevent—led to it, in fact—the marriage of 
Miss Ethel Garvin of Atlanta, Ga., and Bob Mahood 
of this chapel. They met right after his outfit com- 
nleted Tennessee maneuvers, and wasted no time 
vetting married because Bob expects to go overseas 
soon. 

Charley Reid paid no special tribute to his natal 
day, even though the occasion has rolled around 70 
‘imes. The old boy claims he feels better now than 
10 vears ago. 

Materials shortage put Phil Scott to a lot of 
‘rouble. With Christmas almost upon him, our canny 
Hiehlander from the braes of Scotland tells us that, 
unable to buy a new eyedropper. he had to have 
the old one vulcanized so he could serve his guests 
holiday refreshments. 

Pointedly, Jack Hawkins’ attention was directed 
by numerous operators to the agate hook but Jack 
nointed out he couldn’t reach it because his arm is 
too short. 

A painful ankle iniury laid Bob May on the shelf 
a couple of wecks. By the time the Lasor CLARION 
reaches the street he hopes to be A-1 again. 

The gang argued which is more emphatic—shak- 
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jug one’s head, raising the eyebrows, shrugging the 
suvuiueis UF peSuluiug Wien we hauwdsf wut verry 
\y Tagite INLEATUpLed LO Say “INO” Cal ve Just as tinal. 

Digual mouuL was Puiu ©. W. Avooul, Sacuruay, VY 
tie Caper i re-eiecllug him to uhe tenth cousecu- 
t.ve teria. ‘Lne Cnalimanship nowauays 1s & task, NOL 
i) Secure, aud were 16 NOt Unat Clarence is a “glutton 
jor punisnment” he probably would have aecuned 
to Suanu again, There are any numper of men abie 
to hoid the job, Abvott states, but they need a bit 
of COucMug aud Ne mtends to pegin on the business 
o! geluug vem interested so that when elecrion ume 
colues Next vecember he can step out Knowing tne 
(lupe Mus @ COlpeLcent Man to lake Over. George 
}houand became secrevary, vice barney O'Neill, now 
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Golf News — By Fred N. Leach 

Another yeur o1 the Goit Association activities has 
pistu—auu LOW the board Ot directors 1s busy with 
paus 10r une lyo44 seuson aneau. ‘ine 19456 season 
was successiul beyong whe most sanguine expecta- 
liubs. Lue mouniuiy wurnouts provea that the mem- 
Duish.p Meeueu ala Wauveu the day off relaxation in 
we Opel, ana the fiith annual tournament and din- 
her Was a success tar greater than anticipated. As a 
esull, Une «ssOclaulou laces the hew year with 
conliaence, 

1t is an unusual group, for in the five years of its 
exisvewce, WM Wie WOnuuy tournaments, when the 
members are competing individually against the 
whoie group, and tor vaiuable awards, there has never 
been a “beet’’—or an argument. ‘he Association has 
had tourhaments at numerous golf courses. Most ot 
lem have. haa bars,—yet there has never yet been 
un occas.on when a member has gotten “out of line” 
in any way. ‘lhe memebrs are of various political 
leanings, yet not once has politics of any sort entered 
into the group, or in any way caused dissension. 
hat is indeed a record of which to be proud, and 
we are proud to record it. 

OFF THE FAIRWAY—Scee where Percy Crebassa 
played am a Unkey Lournament at Sharp Park last 
sunday. Don’t know how he made out. . . . Seen 
our inend Charley White out at Harding on Wednes- 
day. And what a man!—he played 36 holes to make 
a day of it. ... “Mayor” Kimbrough also was out, at 
Harding, missing a lot of putts, on Friday, which 
made his day just perfect. ... Watch out for a sen- 
sitional, colossal announcement from the handicap 
committee soon. ... In the meantime, have a good 
time over the holidays. 
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PRINTERS’ WAGE INCREASE 

The National War Labor Board’s daily newspaper 
printing and publishing panel has announced the 
award of an increase of $2.85 a week in the pay rates 
of compositors employed by three newspapers in 
Newark, N. J. The increase is retroactive to Decem- 
ber 1, 1942, on present scales of $57 for a five-day 

shift, with $59.50 for the night shift. 
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LAUNCH “ARTHUR M. HUDDELL” 
The Liberty ship “Arthur M. Huddell” has been 
launched at Jacksonville, Fla. The ship was named 
in honor of the late president of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers (A.F.L.). President 
William Malone and Secretary-Treasurer F. A. Fitz- 
gerald of the international union attended the cere- 
mony and the A.F.L. was represented by George L. 
(ooge, Southern representative. 
a 
VIEW ON CHILD DELINQUENCY 
Father E. J. Flanagan, who won fame through his 
“Boys’ Town” undertakings, while in Washington 
tecontly gave his remedy for dealing with child 
delinquency to a Senate committee. “Let’s keep the 
mother in the kitchen, where she belongs,” he stated 
“A mother renders more invaluable service to her 
‘ountry right in the home than the most skilled 
machinist or riveter could ever contribute.” 
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Has Your Union Reported? 


Delegate George Johns, who represents the San 
Francisco Labor Council in the current War Chest 
campaign, is desirous of learning at the earliest pos- 
sible date the amount of contributions made by the 
Council’s affiliated unions to the campaign. 


Organizations which have not yet reported, or which 
have not yet taken official action on the matter, are 
urgently requested to do so at once—thus aiding in 
putting the campaign “over the top.” 
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Storm Damage to Labor Temple 

The Labor Temple, at dawn on Thursday morn- 
ing of last week, evidenced the force of the “Big 
Wind” during the night. On opening the building it 
was immediately noted that the sash and glass of 
one of the large double windows in the ground floor 
lobby had been shattered. But the more serious 
damage was discovered later on when it was found 
that several sections of the sheet metal flue leading 
from the heating plant in the basement, had been 
torn loose. The repair work required removal of the 
entire flue, thus putting the heating plant out of 
commission during the “unusual” climate of the 
past week. Superintendent McCabe has been using 
every effort to speed the repair job, and in the 
meantime offering every inducement to the Weather 
Bureau for aid in relieving the unfortunate situation. 


Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 


San Francisco Mailers’ Union No. 18 will meet in 
regidar monthly session at the Labor Temple next 
Sunday, December 19. 

Advices at hand state some two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of Des Moines Mailers’ Union (the “I.M.U.” fac- 
tion) didn’t vote in the November referendum. The 
Des Moines local voted as follows: Proposition No. 
1—For, 14; against, 11. No. 2—For, 13; against, 10. 
No. 3—For, 14, against 10. 

Chicago Mailers’ Union vote: Proposition No. 1— 
For, 488; against, 26. No. 2—For, 481; against, 26. 
No. 3—For, 35; against, 468. It has not been officially 
stated which mailer faction (M.T.D.U. or “I.M.U.”) 
the Chicago union is affiliated with. 

Following the recent referendum propositions, 
doubtless the ubiquitous “political forecasters” will 
lose no time in predicting to all and sundry the 
indication of the vote as pertaining to the forth- 
coming election of I.T.U. officers next May—which 
should aid in the “political pots” soon showing signs 
of at least. beginning to “simmer.” 

The rank and file of the membership should take 
deep interest in the forth-coming election of I.T.U. 
officers, as it should be perfectly obvious that it will 
be one of the most important held in recent years. 

Se ee 

Despite the coal strike, steel production in October 

broke all records. 
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Labor Council Resolution 


As reterred to in the minutes of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, appearing elsewhere in this issue, the 
following resolution, coming from the State Council 
of Retail Clerks, was adopted by the Labor Council 
at its meeting last Friday evening: 


LABOR BOARD POLICY IN ESTABLISHING 
WAGE SCALES 


Whereas, The President of the United States has 
pleaged that the National War Labor board will 
rant mcreases 1n wages ior the purpose of eliminat- 
ing sub-standards of living; and 

Whereas, He has defined a living wage as some- 
thing more than a subsistence level—suthcient to 
maintain the health and weltare of the working men 
and women ot this nation; and 

Whereas, The National War Labor Board has de- 
prived the Regional boards of the power to grant 
tinal approval of wage increases above 5U cents an 
nour 1 order to eliminate sub-standards of living, 
thereby working economic hardship on many workers, 
creating manpower problems, and contributing to 
industrial unrest; and 

W hereas, ‘Lhe ‘Tenth Regional Board has also con- 
tributed to the unrealistic and discriminatory treat- 
ment of those workers who are now receiving sub- 
svandard wages by failing to take action on a large 
number of cases requesting increases in excess of 50 
cents an hour on the theory of sub-standards, in- 
stead of deciding them favorable and forwarding them 
to the National War Labor Board in Washington, 
D. C., for final determination; now, therefore, be it 

Resotvep, By this Council that it send, and recom- 
mend, to all its affiliated organizations that signed 
copies of this resolution be sent to the members of 
the Tenth Regional War Labor Board, asking that 
prompt determination be made of all cases now 
pending before that Board involving the issue of 
sub-standards of living, in accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down by the National Board, so that the 
National War Labor Board will be compelled to 
abandon its position of dodging this fundamental 
issue; and be it further 

ResoivepD, ‘That messages be sent to the National 
War Labor Board urging that the power of the Re- 
gional Boards to determine sub-standards of living 
in their respective regions be restored in full without 
any limitation of a maximum of 50 cents an hour; 
and be it further 

Resotvep, That these same messages request the 
National War Labor Board to abandon its evasive 
and dilatory approach to the entire question of sub- 
standards of living, and itself establish or authorize 
the Regional Boards to establish general guide-posts 
by which individual cases can be decided on their 
merits without reference to any fixed rate or rates; 
and be it finally 

Resotvep, That. copies of this resolution be sent to 
our International Association, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, State Federation of Labor, and all 
central labor councils, requesting favorable action 
thereon. 


“The only real unemployed are the dead.”—Scho- 
penhauer. 
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Headquarters for Defense 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Secretary's Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone MArket 6304 

The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday, at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7:30 p. m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wed- 
nesday of every month, at 7:30 p. m. 


Synopsis of Meeting Held Friday, 
December 10, 1943. 


Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President 
Shelley. 


Roll Call of Officers—aAll present. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Lasor CLarion. 

Credentials—Referred to the organizing commit- 
tee: Pharmacists No. 888—Joseph Henry Kane, Fred- 
erick V. Butler, Homer Lucian Asselin, Charles Con- 
lon. Construction and General Laborers No. 261, 
asking for attendance records of their delegates. Boot 
and Shoe Repairers No. 320—Fred Laugero, vice 
Roger Venturi. Newspaper and Periodical Drivers 
and Hielpers No. 921—Jack Goldberger, Louis F. Du- 
bour, Al Grangoff, Herbert Neff. 

Report of the Organizing Committee—(Mecting 
held Friday, December 10.) Called to order at 8 
p.m. The following were examined, and having been 
found to possess the proper qualifications your com- 
mittee recommends that they be seated as delegates 
to this Council: Ed Rower, Optical Technicians No. 
18791; J. Van Oosten Window Cleaners No. 44. 


Communications—Filed: Minutes of the San Fran- 
cisco Building and Construction Trades Council dated 
December 2. California Conference of Machinists, 
asking the Council’s indorsement of Anthony Bal- 
lerini for vice-president of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor. Elevator Operators and Starters 
No. 117, extending an invitation to attend an in- 
formal celebration at 109 Golden Gate avenue, Tues- 
day evening, December 14, at 9 p.m. United Veterans’ 
Council of San Francisco (J. Bruce Jones, general 
chairman, “Bill of Rights” Committee), extending an 
invitation to the members of the Council and affili- 
ated unions to join with them in celebrating the one 
hundred and fifty-second anniversary of the ratifica- 
tion of the “Bill of Rights’: the rally will be held in 
the Civie Auditorium on Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 15, beginning at 8 o'clock; a program of 
pageantry and music has been arranged. Communi- 
cation from Kathleen Dolen, personnel director and 
seerctary, Civil Service Commission, announcing 
selemr stondardization heavines to be held in the 
Board of Supervisors’ chambers at 8 p. m. on Tues- 


LABOR CLARION 


day, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, December 
14 to 1/, imetusive. Weekly News Letter of tne 
na ata State Federation of Labor, dated Decem- 
er 8. 


San Francisco War Chest Campaign: Waitresses 
No. 48, inclosing check for $500. Miscellaneous Kim- 
ployees No. 110, report that they contributed a check 
of $4200; they will continue to make contributions, 
around $700 for the next two or three months. (They 
also have a War Relief assessment of 50 cents per 
month; since its inception. in June, 1942, they have 
raised $16,000, which has been allocated to various 
war relief agencies and for activities conducted by 
their own Soldiers’ Welfare Committee.) Bakery 
Wagon Drivers and Salesmen No. 484, inclosing 
check in the amount of $408.67. 


Red Cross 1943-44 Campaign: Bakery Wagon Driv- 
ers and Salesmen No. 484, inclosing check in the 
amount of $204.33. 


Bills were read and ordered paid, after being ap- 
proved by the trustees. 


Request Complied With: Jewelers No. 36, request- 
ing that the name of A. Desenfant & Co., 150 Post 
street, be removed from the “We Don’t Patronize” 
list, as they have closed their business. 


Referred to the Lasor Ciartion: Communication 
from William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, requesting that we give special 
consideration to certain recommendations unanimous- 
ly adopted by the convention. 


Report of the Executive Committee—( Meeting 
held December 6.) Called to order at 8 p. m. by Vice- 
President Haggerty. In the matter of the communi- 
cation from the American Federation of Labor sub- 
mitting a plan calling for joint sponsorship of Army 
air shows by the local Hearst newspaper and the 
local central labor union; Brother Hubbard was pres- 
ent representing Musicians No. 6; and Brother Burke 
of Web Pressmen No. 4; these delegates were pro- 
testing any co-operation with the Hearst publications 
on account of their attitude toward labor; the com- 
mittee was of the opinion that more information 
should be gathered on these air shows, and recom- 
mends that a sub-committee of three, consisting of 
President Shelley, Secretary O’Connell and George 
Johns, be appointed to investigate and report back 
to the committee. In the matter of the resolution 
submitted by the California State Council of Retail 
Clerks regarding the National War Labor Board and 
sub-standard wages, and ealling on the Council to 
send messages requesting the N.W.L.B. to abandon 
its evasive and dilatory approach to the entire ques- 
tion of sub-standards of living and for them to au- 
thorize the Regional Boards to establish general 
tuide-posts by which individual cases can be decided 
on their merits without reference to any fixed rates; 
Brothers Crossler and Johns were present represent- 


“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Keary. 

Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Avenue Hotel, 419 Golden Gate. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

Bruener, John, Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Watch Cause Company. 

Chan Quong, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 

Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 


Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.) 


Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 
Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 
General Distillers, Ltd., 136 Front St. 


Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
working men’s clothing. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 


O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co.. Products, Los Angeles. 


Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 
Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 
Remington-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 


A A Ree! 


Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-William Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 


Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All non-union independent. taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of 

the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Depart- 

ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America are unfair. 


Clea.ing establishments that do not display the 
shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 are 
unfair. 


Locksmith Shops which do not display the union 
shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 1331 
are unfair. 


Friday, December 17, 1943 


ing the Clerks; Brother Palacios of Laundry Workers 
No. 26 and Brother Fitzgerald of Hotel Servico 
Workers No. 283; your committee recommends that 
the resolution be adopted. (See resolution in tuil 
elsewhere in this paper.) The agreement of News- 
paper and Periodical Drivers No. 921 was laid ove:, 
no committee appearing. In the matter of Jewel, 
Workers No. 36 in its controversy with the firm co; 
irvine & Jachens, the secretary reported on the con- 
ference held during the week; your committee rev- 
ommends that if this matter is not adjusted satisfac - 
torily that Jewelry Workers No. 36 be granted strike 
sanction. The committee discussed the coming holi- 
days and inasmuch as Christmas and New Years fail 
on the 25th of December and the 1st of January, 
respectively, that there would be no meetings of the 
Council on the 24th and 31st of December. Your 
committee recommends that the Council shall again 
convene on January 7, 1944. Meeting adjourned xt 
9:15 p.m. The report of the committee as a whole 
was concurred in. 

In connection with a communication from the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment asking for com- 
ments or suggestions, President. Shelley commented 
on the situation regarding unemployment insurance 
iegislation and its vital importance to labor, espe- 
cially after the war’s end. He outlined the setting up 
of a Senate interim committee on unemployment, of 
which he was made chairman. He suggested that there 
be set up a committee of the State Federation of 
Labor, composed of various labor representatives 
throughout the State, to do a job regarding this Act, 
He also recommended that this Council authorize the 
appointment of a committee for handling problems 
of this commission, and co-ordinate it with the com- 
nittee of the State Federation and that, due to his 
knowledge and experience in this matter, Brother 
Phillips be chairman and representative of this Coun- 
cil on unemployment insurance. He announced that 
a two-day hearing of the Senate interim committee 
on unemployment insurance would be held December 
14 and 15, at which the State Federation will make 
4 preliminary statement. Motion, that a committee 
representing the Council be set up to deal with 
matters pertaining to unemployment insurance and 
that the committee be headed by Brother Phillips 
as chairman; carried. 

A communication was received from Supervisor 
Dan Gallagher, chairman of the Citizens’ Christmas 
Committee, announcing a celebration to be held in 
the Civic Auditorium December 24 and 25. and ask- 
ing our support. Motion, that we comply with the 
request. President Shelley elaborated further on 
the communication, stating that there would be a 
meeting of the committee at the Hospitality House 
on Monday, December 18, at 12:15. Also, he asked 
the assistance of members of locals in putting over 
this celebration. 

Reports of Unions—Civil Service Janitors No. 
66-A—Request the assistance of the Council, Wed- 
nesday, at the salaries stabilization hearing before 
the Board of Supervisors. Street Carmen No. 518— 
Report that their organization went. on record unani- 
mously in favor of addressing a letter to Mayor- 
elect Roger Lapham urging the reappointment of 
J. P. McLaughlin in his position on the Public Utili- 
ties Commission, since he has served the city well 
as long as he has been a member of that commission. 
Watchmakers No. 101—Announced that after months 
of negotiation with the employers, through the W.L.B, 
their members have received a 28-cents-per-hour in- 
crease on their minimum, and retroactive pay for 90 
days; thanked the office of Mathew Tobriner for the 
fine assistance given them in this matter. 

New Business—Motion, that the Council address 
a communication to Mayor-elect Roger D. Lapham, 
urging that he appoint representatives of labor on 
the commissions to the terms that expire on the 8th 
of January, and informing him of the position of this 
Council that labor should have adequate representa- 
tion on all commissions of the city government; 
carried. It was announced that two vacancies are 
oecurring on the Publie Utilities Commission and 
that labor should prevail upon the Mayor-elect to 
appoint two representatives of labor on that com- 
mission, 

Meeting adjourned at 9 p. m. 

Receipts, $2158; disbursements, $342.49. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Seeretary. 


Buy U. 8. War Bonds and Savings Stamps. 


Phone UNderhill 4127 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


UNION STORE 


FLORAL ARTIST 
Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


| 3089 Sixteenth St., nr. Valencia San Francisco 
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SEN Te NSE EIS BU ESTE STE NE ST RICO Do Le 


Scharrenberg's Statement on California Employment Trends 


The California Senate Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance held sessions in San Francisco this 
week in pursuance of its investigations on the sub- 
ject which the committee’s title implies, and as affect- 
ing post-war problems in that field. Senator John F. 
Shelley of San Francisco is chairman of the com- 
mittee, the other members being Senators Dillinger 
of Placerville, Judah of Santa Cruz, Powers of Eagle- 
ville, and Cunningham of Hanford. 


State Official’s Presentation 


On Tuesday, Director Paul Scharrenberg of the 
State Department of Industrial Relations appeared 
before the committee and presented a comprehensive 
and highly informative factual statement on changes 
which have occurred in the employment pattern of 
California as a result of war conditions, and in which 
he pointed out that these changes will have a direct 
bearing on the problems of unemployment and un- 
employment insurance in the post-war period. 

Following is a summary of the statement presented 
by Director Scliarrenberg, but from which are 
omitted certain portions, especially those containing 
figures in tabular form: 

Total Labor Force 


Despite the shift of a half million or more men 
and women to the armed forces, and the loss of more 
than 40,000 Japanese from the working population, 
the total civilian labor force in California, including 
the unemployed, has increased from 2,905,000 in 1940 
io more than 3,400,000 in 1943. 

The total number of empioyed persons in the State, 
including employers, own-account and family workers, 
rose from 2,482,000 in April 1940 to 3,375,090 in June 
1943. The sources of this tremendous rise were: (1) 
The pool of unemployed persons in California, which 
numbered more than 409,000 in 1940, (2) in-migrant 
workers from all parts of the country, and (3) women 
not previously in the labor force. 

The rise in the total number of employed women 
in Californias has been spectacular—from 634,000 in 
1940, to 1,080,000 in 1943—an increase of 72 per cent. 
The total number of employed men also has increased 
substantially, from 1,848,000 in April 1940, to 2,285,000 
in June 1943, but in relative terms this amounts to 
approximately 24 per cent, considerably less than the 
ratio of increase for women. Women represented one- 
quarter of the total civilian labor foree in California 
in 1940; today they constitute one-third. 

Changes in Industry Groups 

Breaking down the labor force figures by industry 
division, we find that manufacturing accounts for 
the largest absolute and relative gain of any of the 
industry groups. From 409,000 in April 1940, the 
number of persons in manufacturing industries sky- 
rocketed almost uninterruptedly to a record-breaking 
figure of 1,145,000 in June 1943, a rise of 736,000. Since 
midsummer there have been seasonal fluctuations but 
the total number has remained not far from the 
June level. 

Substantial increases also have occurred in trans- 
portation, communications and utilities, and in gov- 
emment employment. In the latter group, the rise 
in civilian employment has been concentrated in 
federal establishments such as navy yards, arsenals, 
ar fields, quartermaster depots, ports of embarka- 
tion, hospitals and other military installations. The 
number of persons in trade and services combined 
was lower in 1943 than in 1940, and declines were 
also registered in the mining, construction and agri- 
culture, forestry and fishing groups. 

As a consequence of these changes, the normal re- 
lationship of the various industries to one another 
and to the total has been severely distorted. This is 
particularly true in the case of manufacturing. In 
1940, manufacturing industries accounted for one- 
sixth of the total number of employed persons in the 
labor foree. Today more than one-third of the em- 
ployed labor force is attached to this industry group. 

Readjustment of manufacturing employment to a 
le\el consonant with normal peace-time activities is 


one of the most serious employment problems of the 
post-war period. This problem takes on added mag- 
nitude upon analysis of the industry’ components 
making up the manufacturing division. Here, again, 
relationships have become seriously out of balance. 
This can best be demonstrated by reference to the 
number of wage earners in manufacturing industries 
in California, 
Comparison with Pre-War Era 

Excluding office, clerical, sales, executive, super- 
visory, technical and professional personnel, an aver- 
age of 276,300 wage earners were employed in manu- 
facturing industries in California in 1939. Of these, 
151,300 were in industries producing non-durable 
goods—food, apparel, printing, chemicals, petroleum 
products, rubber products and the like—and 125,000 
were employed in industries fabricating durable goods 
—lumber and timber, furniture products, aircraft, 
shipbuilding, automobiles, stone, glass, iron, steel, 
and non-ferrous metal products, machinery and elec- 
trical equipment. Thus, before the war, more persons 
were employed in non-durable goods manufacturing 
industries than in durable goods industries. 

In October, 1948, of a total of 900,200 manufactur- 
ing wage earners, 707,800 were at work in durable 
goods plants, and 192,400 in non-durable goods fac- 
tories. From a ratio of approximately 45 per cent in 
1939, the proportion of total employment accounted 
for by durable goods industries has risen to nearly 
80 per cent. In other words, of every five factory 
workers in California today, four are in a durable 
goods plant and one is in a non-durable goods fac- 
tory. 

Aircraft-Shipbuilding Expansion 

Of the total increase of 582,800 wage earners in 
durable goods industries between 1939 and October 
1943, 479,900, or 82 per cent, represent expansion in 
the aircraft and shipbuilding industries. Attention is 
directed to the fact that the’ foregoing figures refer 
to wage earners only. If clerical, executive, super- 
visory, professional and technical employees are in- 
cluded, the increase in aircraft and shipbuilding em- 
ployment since 1989 exceeds 600,000. 

In October, 1943, more than one out of every two 
employees in manufacturing was at work in ship- 
building or aircraft. One out of every five persons in 
the entire labor force was attached to these industries. 

Non-durable goods industries also have added work- 
ers to their payrolls since 1939 but at a considerably 
lesser rate than durable goods industries. Most of 
the increase in the non-durable goods group has been 
in industries producing directly for war such as chem- 
icals, rubber, and petroleum refining. 

State’s Industrial Areas 

Significant to those studying post-war employment. 
problems is the fact that the growth of industrial 
employment in California since 1939 has been con- 
centrated in the Los Angeles and San Francisco Bay 


industrial areas and in San Diego. Industrial em- 
ployment also has increased in certain other areas 
where only limited manufacturing activity had been 
carried on before, but to a much lesser extent than 
in the regions mentioned above. 

In the Los Angeles Industrial Area, which is co- 
terminous with Los Angeles county, the number of 
manufacturing wage earners has increased from an 
average of 127,900 in 1939, to 446,600 in October 1943. 
In the San Francisco Bay Industrial Area, which com- 
prises Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, San Francisco 
and San Mateo counties, the number of factory work- 
ers has climbed from an average of 76,400 in 1939, 
to 287,100 in October of this year. Equally spectacu- 
lar has been the growth in San Diego county, where 
the number of manufacturing wage earners now is 
well over 50,000, contrasted with 6000 in 1939. Nearly 
90 per cent of all workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries in California are now concentrated in the Los 
Angeles, San Francisco Bay and San Diego areas. 

Women in Manufacturing Industries 

Reference has already been made to the spectacu- 
lar increase in the number of women in California’s 
labor force. Most of this increase has occurred in 
manufacturing, and within manufacturing the rise has 
been concentrated in durable goods industries, where 
the number of women factory workers in October 
1943 was nearly thirty times the number in January 
1941. 

For whatever bearing the data may have upon the 
committee's studies of the problems related to unem- 
ployment insurance, I present the following figures 
concerning changes in industrial payrolls in Cali- 
fornia: In 1989, wage payments to factory workers 
in this State amounted to $366,000,000. In 1943, it is 
estimated wage payments will total more than $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Increase in Payrolls 

Between 1939 and 1943, aggregate payrolls of dur- 
able goods plants increased nearly 1000 per cent com- 
pared with an increase of 85 per cent for non-durable 
goods factories. In 1939, wage payments in durable 
goods industries accounted for less than 50 per cent 
of total factory payrolls; in 1943, the proportion ex- 
ceeds 84 per cent. Aircraft and shipbuilding wages 
alone represent more than 60 per cent of total wage 
payments in 1943. 

These figures are significant because in the post-war 
period total employment in durable goods industries 
faces sharp contraction and this, in turn, has a direct 
bearing on the demands that may be made upon the 
unemployment insurance fund. It is clear that the 
war industries are generating huge potential claims 
upon California’s unemployment insurance fund. 

ee es ngs ee ye 
OCTOBER STRIKE FIGURE 

Strikes in October caused a loss of time of only 
one-eighth of 1 per cent of the time worked, it was 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


After the War.. .what? 


Are you planning today for the home you’d like to build 
when this Emergency is over? SAVE NOW for the down 
payment, so that you will be in a position to obtain an 
F. H. A. loan when materials are once more available. 


Call any office of The San Francisco Bank for details on 
how you may own your home when this War is over. 


2» For 75 years an expert in Home Finance «& 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS 


Incorporated Feb. 10, 1868 


TRUST 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SEVEN OFFICES... 


EACH A COMPLETE BANK 


| 
| 


Twelve 


Released Servicemen Get 
Jobsin War Industries 


The O.W.I. reports that a majority of servicemen 
being discharged from the armed forces are accepting 
employment. in war plants where, despite their dis- 
abilities, they are doing a good job and are becoming 
a real factor in relieving manpower shortages. 

Relatively few are taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to obtain vocational education at the cost of 
the Government, but the Veterans’ Administration 
expresses the belief that many of those who are 
now accepting employment in industry will request 
vocational training if and when their present employ- 
ment ends. 

Since Pearl Harbor, at least 800,000 veterans of this 
war have been given discharges from the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps. The Army released 585,000, the 
Navy 133,155, and the Marine Corps 34,759. Of those 
discharged, 370,000 were released from the Army for 
medical reasons and 46,961 from the Navy and Ma- 
rines for medical reasons. The remainder have been 
discharged for a number of reasons, the most impor- 
tant of which is over-age. 

Of the total number discharged, 26,000 have ap- 
plied to the Veterans’ Administration for continued 
hospitalization and 2800 have applied to the same 
agency for vocational rehabilitation. The bulk of 
the remainder have either returned to their old jobs 
or have taken new ones. 

A discharged veteran is entitled to the following: 
(1) His old job if he wants it (under certain condi- 
tions); (2) Preferential consideration should he wish 
to work for the Federal Government; (3) Assistance 
in obtaining a new job; (4) Vocational rehabilitation 
or training; (5) Free hospitalization and medical 
treatment in a Veterans’ Administration hospital as 
long and as often as he needs it for service-connected 
disabilities, and for non-service disabilities if facili- 
ties are available; (6) A pension for life or as long 
as the disability continues for a service-connected 
disability if the disability is rated at 10 per cent or 
more. 
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LABOR SERVICE AWARD 

Workers in Government-owned and operated arsen- 
als, manufacturing plants, depots and ports of em- 
barkation have become eligible for service award 
ribbons under an order of the Secretary of War, fol- 
lowing an act of Congress. Three classes of awards 
are provided—for “civilian service,” meritorious civi- 
lian service, and “exceptional civilian service.” The 
emblems will be small, colorful badges, to be worn on 
the coat lapel or dress. 


William W. Britton Passes 

William Walter Britton, Sr., past international 
president of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and 
Helpers’ International Union (A.F.L.), died in Chi- 
cago on November 28. 

The deceased official was a native of West Virginia, 
and was elected head of the Metal Polishers in 1915, 
serving until a few years ago. Previously he had 
served as a vice-president and organizer of that 
union, as factory inspector in Illinois, and in 1904 
was president of the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. Also, he was a former vice-president of the 
A.F.L. Metal Trades Department. He was sixty-four 
years of age. 


Buy Union Label Merchandise from Union Clerks 


GOOD FOOD 


ENJOY IT DAY OR NIGHT OPEN ALL NIGHT 


HENRY'S CAFETERIAS 


101 TAYLOR STREET, corner of Turk 
3036 léth STREET, Between Mission and Valencia 
70 4th STREET, Between Mission and Market 


ELECTRIC VENTILATION SPEEDY SERVICE 
OUR OWN BAKERY 
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"Labor Shortage" Areas Reduced 


The War Manpower Commission announces that 
the number of “labor shortage” areas in the nation 
has been reduced from 77 to 69. Even in the districts 
still classified as shortage areas, the extent of man- 
power needs is being scaled down. 

Meanwhile, the War Department announced that 
almost eight billion dollars’ worth of Army contracts 
alone were cancelled by November 1. While such 
cutbacks and shutdowns of factory facilities are 
taking place, it is stated that Government agencies 
are taking pains to facilitate re-employment of dis- 
placed workers in other war jobs. 
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APARTMENT SEEKERS, BEWARE! 

The Better Business Bureau and Police Depart- 
ment have been looking for a woman representing 
herself as a member of a group of patriotic women 
who are finding apartments for war workers and other 
newcomers to San Francisco. According to complaints 
lodged by apartment-seekers, the woman obtained 
a fee of $4 for locating vacancies, subsequently mak- 
ing an appointment to show her “clients” a vacant 
apartment. She failed to keep the appointment, and 
the address of the alleged organization proved to be 
fictitious. 
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Asks War Workers Omit 
Extended Holiday Trips 


Pacific Coast war workers are urged by the Wa; 
Manpower Commission to forego extended holiday 
trips and stay on their jobs. Regional Director Hop- 
kins voiced a strong appeal to that end following 
receipt of numerous requests for job clearance. 
based upon plans for holiday travel. 

“A significant number of workers have fixed upon 
the Christmas season to seek job releases to get home 
for a visit,” Hopkins said, “even if ‘home’ means 
thousand or two thousand miles away.” 

He further stated gas for auto travel for such pur- 
poses cannot be given, and that since a War Man- 
power Commission job release is usually required for 
the obtaining of extra gas coupons, difficulties arise 
when the affected industries, knowing that gas should 
not be used for this purpose, and anxious to retain 
their war workers, refuse to issue statements of 
availability. 

If workers quit without W.M.C. releases, Hopkins 
pointed out, they are not only ignoring the stabiliza- 
tion plans, but. in seeking bus or train transportation 
they are contributing to the congestion of the now 
vital transportation system. 


Help necessary calls get through by 
avoiding unnecessary calls. 


Use Long Distance only if it is urgent, 
especially on December 24, 25 and 26. 


Buy War Bonds for Victory 


THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
444 Bush Street * Telephone GArfield 9000 


